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CAMPAIGNS: IN SCHOOL AND OUT 


With more children than ever before answering "present" to classroom roll calls 
this week and next, the nation's parents, teachers, and school administrators are 
campaigning on two fronts. Inside the school the goal is quality education at its 
very best. Curriculum innovations this year have slipped out of the laboratory and 
experimental projects into full use from kindergarten through graduate work. Out- 
side, in the realm of politics and finances, the issue is how to provide the neces- 
sary teachers, space, and quality. 





@ One-fourth of the entire country's population will be enrolled in schools 
and colleges this year. The 48 million total is two million more than last year, 
offsetting small gains in classroom construction and teacher supply. The National 
Education Association estimates there will be a shortage of 135,000 qualified teach- 
ers...Private and parochial schools are growing faster than public schools. Adminis- 
trators attribute this more to parochial school expansion than to any appreciable 
growth of private schools in the South...The post World War II baby boom is still in 
secondary schools, moving steadily toward already overcrowded colleges and universities. 





@ "Superintendent Announces Curriculum Changes" has been a familiar headline 
across the country during the past few weeks, indicating that the drive for a "New 
Look" in education is affecting rural as well as urban, poor as well as rich, kin- 
dergarten as well as senior classes. Schools will see these trends this year: 
broader language instruction from the primary grades up with definite plans for a 
minimum of four years of continuing study at the secondary level; greater use of 
clerical aid for teachers and teaching machines (see page 3); longer school days; 
advanced placement courses for high-school seniors in cooperation with neighboring 
colleges and universities; team teaching; stepped-up inservice training for teachers 
through TV instruction. 





@ Because of inaction in the special session of Congress, federal support for 
education went from a Capitol Hill battle to an important part in the Presidential 
campaign. Although for the first time in history a federal support bill to-help 
public schools passed both houses of Congress, a conference committee report was 
still blocked by the House Rules Committee as Education U.S.A. went to press. 
Sponsors of federal assistance to schools indicate that the climate will be right 
for definite action in the next session of Congress. These other measures also ap- 
peared lost in the adjournment rush: repeal of the National Defense Education Act's 
loyalty oath, the Cold War Veterans G.I. Bill, and loans for college housing. The 
U.S. Office of Education was granted appropriations to cover payments to federally 
impacted school districts and to carry out the third year's activities of the NDEA. 








@ Although neither Party's campaign camp has specific plans to discuss educa- 
tion, thé issue of federal support to education will crop up, probably in the TV 
debates between the major candidates, The two parties differ in their approach to 
federal support. Sen. John Kennedy says that he fully supports the Democratic plat- 
form on education, which is behind the general purpose bill for "free choice" aid 
for school construction and teachers’ salaries. Both the Republican platform and 
Vice-President Nixon favor limiting federal support to school construction. 
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SS "A city without public schools is simply not a city." This conclusion 
a a of a University of North Carolina study of the Norfolk integration 
NEWS battle may be put to test again in two very Deep South cities within 
SS = a few days. In other cities integration is expected to begin quietly. 
=m AS With desegregation postponed for a year in Atlanta, the focal point of 
FRONT controversy is at New Orleans where last Saturday a federal court de- 
clared Louisiana's school segregation laws unconstitutional and or- 
dered integration to begin this month. Gov. Jimmie Davis had sought 

; to prevent integration by taking over the city schools....Attorneys 
for the Houston school board say they will take their case for segregated schools to 
the U.S. Supreme Court, but integration has been ordered to begin at the first-grade 


level next week. Under state laws the Houston schools face loss of accreditation and 

















state support if they integrate....In Virginia both Richmond and Roanoke will have in- 


tegrated classrooms for the first time, raising to 10 the total number of Virginia 
cities and counties that have integrated....First-grade classes in Knoxville, Tenn., 
opened under a gradual integration plan yesterday....New York City is studying a plan 
to transfer 7500 Negro and Puerto Rican junior high-school students out of their eth- 
nic neighborhood schools and create integrated schools with them elsewhere in the 
city....Citizens of Dollarway, Ark., calmly accepted the announcement that the first 
grade would integrate on Sept. 6. Previous integration threats in Dollarway produced 
violence, 


BP The idea that a state university is a haven for the dullard student has been at- 
tacked by the Universities of Michigan, Illinois, and Indiana. The three announced 
plans to adopt stiffer admission standards, comparable to those of good independent 
colleges and universities. The new requirements include top rankings in high-school 
classes, solid college preparatory work in high school, and median or above rank on 
entrance examinations. 





a Ignorance isn't bliss, and many school systems are cooperating with the federal 
government's annual "stay-in-school" campaign to prove this to their students. To 





find out the "why" of drop-outs, the Chicago Board of Education has obtained a $118,000 


grant from the Fund for the Advancement of Education for an extensive study of the 
problem. The most convincing argument to stay in school is the earning power of the 
individual, and the Institute of Life Insurance has added up the reason; a high-school 
graduate in his lifetime will earn $63,000 more than a grade-school graduate; with a 
college degree a man will earn $169,000 more. 


p- Despite an acknowledged teacher shortage, the New York State Board of Regents last 
week doubled the minimum requirements for new teachers in academic subjects. A science 
teacher, for example, will need 42 semester hours in science; English and social studies 
teachers, 36 semester hours in their subjects. State Commr. of Education James E. Allen, 
Jr., said the step was "the most significant so far in the direction of improving edu= 





cation." 


>» The American Association of School Administrators' report, Year-Round School, 
came off the presses last week at the same time that schools from New York to Cali- 
fornia revealed their own studies of the possibilities. The AASA booklet clearly 
favors an expanded voluntary summer program, but also favorably discusses using the 





summer for professional development of teachers. It is less enthusiastic about a four- 
quarter plan or a 48-week school year with one month for vacation. Any plan must have 


full community understanding and support, the report added. This month Mineola, N.Y., 
begins the final stage of a controlled experiment to determine if a group of pupils 
can be successfully accelerated one year by the use of an 1l-month school year. The 


Sequoia Union District (Calif.) has recommended submitting a plan for year-round high- 


school plant utilization to the voters. Michigan State University already is on a 


full-scale basis the year around, and a University of Illinois study says the full-year 


plan is possible, though difficult. 
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PREVIEWS OF NATIONAL MAGAZINES, TV, RADIO, AND PRESS REPORTS 





Dateline: New York, N.Y. 
September 1, 1960 

ii  s 

& — Reruns Rally for Reopening 


A trio of teacher-boosting TV shows will mark the start of school this 
week and next. All repeat showings of popular past episodes, they are: 














"Flowers for the Teacher," on the "Donna Reed Show."' First seen as 
an American Education Week event last November, this rebroadcast concerns 
the Stone family's relationships with their son's teacher...makes a force- 
ful point about not expecting the school to solve a child's every problem. 


(Today, Sept. 1, 8 p.m. E.D.T., ABC-TV) 





"The Twenty-Cent Tip," a venerable favorite on the "Loretta Young" 
daytime series. This drama features Miss Young as a teacher forced to 
take on a part-time waitress job because of inadequate salary--with re- 
sults that enlighten her class and do honor to the profession. 

(Wednesday, Sept. 7, 2:30 p.m. E.D.T., NBC-TV) 








® "Wally's Orchid," a repeat episode on the "Leave It to Beaver" 

O family comedy series. Beginning with a boy's trouble in getting a cor- 
sage for his dance date, this half-hour story emphasizes the understand- 
ing and warmth of a veteran teacher. 


(Saturday, Sept. 10, 8:30 p.m. E.D.T., ABC-TV) 











Welcome Words for Testy Teachers 


This rates a billboard--Beatrice Smith's Living for Young Homemakers article, 
"Johnny Is Not a Genius." Mrs. Smith, a mother and an experienced teacher, has 
faced the fact that her own kids are not double-domed, and wishes other parents 
would realize this about theirs. Speaking in the parent role, she says: 








"We insist that Johnny is far smarter than anyone else in his class. We have 
told Johnny so over and over. We have pounded teachers' desks insisting that he 
be placed in the very top group or that he be retested to establish his superiority. 
We have complained to principals and superintendents about brave teachers who have 
placed Johnny just where he belonged. We have nagged, bullied and badgered the 
child until he cringes at the very word ‘learning’ and does all in his power to 
stifle his own abilities and aptitudes. Isn't it as bad to tell Johnny that he is 
smart, as it is to tell him that he is dumb?" 


After these courageous words, she goes on to distinguish between the talented 
8 child and the genius, and lays down some rules for parents. Here's an article you 
@ can use in myriads of ways (short of thrusting it directly upon mommas!). 


(September Living, on newsstands now) 
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Thompson, Spock & Boone on Kids 





Here comes trouble--Dorothy Thompson is trying to stir up a furor equal to her 





"school palaces," in the current Ladies' 


Home Journal. 


This time it's "The 'Educa- 





tors' 
ment courses, phonics, etc. 


Dr. Spock, in the same issue, is more temperate: 


Need Re-Education"...a diatribe complete with the cliches about life adjust- 
Read this fast and get ready to refute it. 


He asks, “Are We Bringing Up 


Our Children Too 'Soft' for the Stern Realities They Must Face?" and answers a quali- 


fied "no." 


Thinks indulgence in home, school, 


and society, while present, is not as 


horrible as painted, and that we can and must stiffen moral fibers. 


Pat Boone, on the other end of the spectrum, is downright jubilant over the new 


thirst for learning he sees in high-schoolers. 


His column, "It's Smart To Be Smart," 


applauds the attitude and discusses some of the new pressures they must live up to. 


One of Boone's better efforts and definitely not Squaresville. 


Quotes from this are 


grist for high school paper or parent bulletins. 


(September Ladies' 


On the Right Track 


Grouping gets top billing in "The Better Way" 
too. 
the typical "track" plan, assesses risks and advantages, votes "yes." 





month--and intelligent, lucid treatment, 


Home Journal, on newsstands now) 





section of Good Housekeeping this 
A two-pager full of facts explains 
Here's a 





basic handout for high school PTA's to answer objections before they arise. 
(September Good Housekeeping, on newsstands now) 


Half a World To Teach 


fii Windup of a three-part series on Asia, "Continents in Motion," comes 
This final segment, 
on the educational and social service efforts on the vast continent. 
check local time schedules, since many ABC affiliates may not carry show, 
(Saturday, Sept. 3, 11-11:30 a.m. E.D.T., ABC Radio) 





morning on ABC Radio. 


change air time.) 


To the Class of “64 





Saturday 

"From Asia with Courage," focuses 
(Be sure to 

or may 


The real lowdown on how to succeed in college makes a funny and stimulating 





article in Pageant. 


By Prof. Henry Ladd Smith, 


"Fresh Advice for Freshmen" advocates 


orientation in Effective Apple Polishing, Applied Brain Picking, Intelligent Cribbing. 
Scrutiny shows this means (1) interest in marks that grows into sound scholarship, 


(2) soaking up friends' knowledge, 


and (3) learning to use references--but the clever 


approach makes this good fare for teens as well as collegians. 


(September Pageant, 





Aug. 
Aug. 


Parents': 
20 Saturday Evening Post: 





Ladies' Home Journal: 
George Gallup 


Aug. 





Aug. 








Good enough to hunt for: 


"Getting Them Ready for School" 

"School Guidance Can Save Our Children," by 
Earl H. Hanson, superintendent of schools, Rock Island, I11l. 

"You can't get ahead today unless you read," by 


28 American Weekly (Sunday supplement): 
Teach Your Child To Think"; and "Could You Get into College?" 


on newsstands til Sept. 8) 





Summer Specials 


"Instant Learning"; "How To 








EDUCATION SCOPE. Reports coming and current coverage of education by press, radio, 
TV, and national magazines. Check local listings and newsstands for late changes. 

Published weekly, September through May, as a companion publication to EpucaTion 
U.S.A., by the National School Public Relations Association in cooperation with the Division 
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PB When Congress omitted Washington, D.C., Supt. Carl F. Hansen from a general pay 
raise granted to all other school personnel because it would give him more than the 
District commissioners, Washington Post reporter Erwin Knoll went to work. He found 
that among 18 cities of over half-million population the Washington superintendent's 
salary of $19,000 ranks 18th. In 12 of the 18 cities, the reporter found that the top 
school official is paid more than the mayor, and in some instances twice as much. He 
reported these salaries for the superintendent and the mayor (mayor's salary in paren- 
theses) in the 17 other big cities: Chicago, $40,000 ($25,000); New York, $37,500 
($40,000); Los Angeles, $34,000 ($25,000); Detroit, $30,000 ($25,000); San Francisco, 
$29,000 ($26,400); Minneapolis, $26,500 ($12,000); Milwaukee, $26,000 ($20,000); Bal- 
timore, $25,000 ($15,000); Cleveland, $25,000 ($25,000); Houston, $25,000 ($20,000); 
Philadelphia, $25,000 ($25,000); New Orleans, $23,500 ($17,500); Boston, $22,000 
($12,000); Pittsburgh, $22,000 ($20,000); Buffalo, $20,000 ($20,000); Cincinnati, 
$20,000 ($30,000); St. Louis, $20,000 ($10,000). 





























THE WHY BEHIND THE PUSH BUTTONS 


The psychological value of teaching machines may prove to be their strongest point, 
according to B.F. Skinner, professor of psychology at Harvard University. Speaking on 
the psychological bases for teaching machines to 200 educators at a U.S. Office of 
Education conference last week, Skinner gave an unflattering reason as to why students 
are in school: "The student is doing what he is doing not because he wants to, but 
because he is afraid to do anything else." Forms of escape such as truancy, vandalism, 
indifference are proof that schools have not yet given a child a real reason for learn- 
ing, he said. This is where teaching machines enter the picture. 





"Something good happens to a child with each response when he 
is using a teaching machine," Professor Skinner explained. "He is 
conditioned to learning; the machine attracts his attention and 
then rewards him for learning." After years of laboratory re- 
search Skinner has decided that teaching machines offer educators 
the opportunity to build up the behavior in a child so that he is 
made completely sensitive to the world about him. 











Surrounded by exhibits of machines that resembled punch boards, 

TV sets, and even slot machines (a correct answer drops a marble ‘ _ 
Burrhus F. Skinner 
down a slot), the educators heard and discussed these points: 
@® The revolution is coming. Barely mentioned as an instructional resource 
four years ago, teaching machines are now beyond the experimental stage 

in many school systems. Fifteen Pittsburgh, Pa., high schools taught 
physics by machine last year; Roanoke, Va., is using them to teach ele- 

mentary algebra; Youngstown, Ohio, will have selected elementary and 

junior high students using machines for arithmetic instruction. 





@ The cost of mechanizing learning is now high, but the trends are toward 
less expensive machines and programming. Costs now range between $30 
and $5000 for machines. Text and machine budgeting for high-school 
physics, for example, averages out to $5 per semester for each student, 





@ Expanded research in auto-teaching is being carried on at a very rapid 
pace. Programs already are available in Spanish, French, Russian, 
logic, arithmetic, spelling, music, physics, and religion. Research 
already has shown that teaching machines provide effective guidance and 
control over the individual student and relieve teachers of drill work. 





@ Machines will never replace teachers. They are not a substitute for 
judgment and leadership, says Skinner. 








Samuel V. Noe, 

















cation Assn. 


as superintendent at Erie, Pa. 


formerly assistant superintendent, 
ent of schools, Louisville, Ky. »» Harold V. McAbee has moved from 
assistant superintendent, Lane County School Dist. 52, Eugene, to 
superintendent, LaGrande, Oregon. »» Dennis C. Haley yesterday left 
the superintendency of the Boston, Mass., schools to become president 
of Suffolk Univ., Boston. >> Stanley Ratliff, former assistant direc- 
tor of the National Council for the Accreditation of Teacher Education, 
Washington, D.C., today becomes research director for the Colorado Edu- 
>> Asst. Supt. Joseph H. Zipper succeeds John M. Hickey 


is now superintend- 

















>> Rodney Tillman leaves Montgomery 





County, Md., after one year as director of elementary education, to teach at George 


Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 


>> Henry H. Hill plans to retire next August as 





president of George Peabody College, to accept a post with the Peabody Center for 


Southern Education Studies. 


>» > Woodrow W. Wilkerson, formerly state director of sec- 





ondary education, is new chief state school officer of Virginia, succeeding Davis Y. 
Paschall, now president of the College of William and Mary. »»-Byron W. Hansford, 
associate professor of education, Michigan State Univ., has been appointed state com- 
missioner of education of Colorado. »» State Supt. Lloyd J. Andrews of Washington is a 
candidate for governor. >> John J. Brewbaker, who retired June 30 as superintendent 











of schools, Norfolk, Va., is public school consultant for the Southern Regional Coun- 


cil, a nonprofit, 





educational organization concerned with improving race relations in 


the 12 Southern states. >> Ruth M. Strang, professor emeritus of education, Teachers 
College, Columbia Univ., will direct a new reading development center set up by the 
Univ. of Arizona's College of Education to improve reading ability among the state's 
public school students. »> Alonzo G. Grace, formerly professor of education, New York 





Univ., is now dean of the College of Education, Univ. of Illinois. »» Joshua A. Fish- 
man, associate professor at the Univ. of Pittsburgh, today becomes dean of the Gradu- 
ate School of Education, Yeshiva Univ., New York City, succeeding Benjamin Fine, who 

is now education editor for the North American Newspaper Alliance. »» Gordon W. Black- 
well will step down as chancellor of Woman's College of the Univ. of North Carolina 

to become president of Florida State Univ., Nov. 1. »» Thomas H. Carroll, vice- 
president of the Ford Foundation, assumes presidency of George Washington Univ., Wash- 


ington, D.C., next February. 


® Died: 

















Willis A. Sutton, superintendent emeritus of Atlanta, Ga., public schools 


and a former president of NEA, on July 28; Hollis A. Moore, regional representative 
for the U.S. Office of Education in Dallas, Texas, and former superintendent of Tyler, 


Texas, schools, on August 15; William Lewin, retired in 1955 after 44 years' 








service 


in Newark, N.J., schools, author, specialist in audio-visual education, who aided in 
the development of educational sound films, on August 24, 


B® Oregon will have an educational television network in operation by January 1961, 
the new development to be directed by Ralph Steetle, formerly executive director of 





the Joint Council on Educational Television, who joins the staff of the State System 


of Higher Education, Sept. 15, 


U.S. Commr. 


as head of the new Dept. of Educational Media. 


of Education Lawrence G. Derthick is pushing ahead vigorously on the 





investigation and listing of "degree mills,"' institutions which grant degrees that do 


not require the usual academic work. 


He told representatives of government and educa- 


tion agencies last week that the Office of Education is preparing a new and more ex- 


tensive list of questionable schools. 


The Office already has cited 30 institutions in 


nine states as degree mills; and there are an estimated 200 in the United States. 
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